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Competence  without  character  is  perversion  and  our  greatest  threat. 

— Dr.  James  Toner1 

ENVISION  AN  ARMY  where  Soldiers  never  sit  through  classes  and 
stacks  of  PowerPoint  slides  on  ethics  and  leadership.  Imagine  an  Army 
without  classes  focused  solely  on  the  seven  Army  Values.  Picture  an  Army 
in  which  character  development  is  intentionally  part  of  literally  everything 
we  do.  Does  it  sound  far-fetched  or  unreasonable?  It  shouldn’t. 
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As  our  Army  looks  to  the  future,  we  need  to  examine  how  we  educate 
and  develop  Soldiers  and  leaders  to  have  the  character  and  competence  that 
compose  the  non-negotiable  contract  between  our  Nation  and  its  military 
professionals.  Our  proposal  is  to  get  rid  of  almost  all  stand-alone  ethical  or 
character  development  training  and  education  across  the  Army.  No  more 
sexual  harassment  classes.  No  more  “law  of  land  warfare”  classes.  No  more 
legal  briefs  on  conflict  of  interest  and  taking  bribes.  Instead,  our  proposal  is 
to  embed  ethical  and  character  education  into  everything  we  do,  into  all  train¬ 
ing  venues,  all  educational  experiences,  everything.  This  significant  cultural 
change  will  not  only  be  more  productive  and  efficient,  it  will  ultimately  be 
more  effective,  more  pedagogically  sound,  and  require  fewer  resources. 

We  understand  that  we  are  asking  for  an  enormous  and  revolutionary 
change  by  calling  for  this  now.  Our  Army’s  leaders  will  have  to  fundamen¬ 
tally  change  their  mind-set  and  approach  to  training,  education,  and  devel¬ 
opment  for  character  development  in  our  Soldiers.  Such  complete  cultural 
change  in  how  the  Army  trains,  educates,  and  develops  Soldiers  will  not  be 
fun  or  easy.  This  type  of  change  in  an  organization  as  large,  diverse,  and  effec¬ 
tive  as  the  Army  will  have  to  come  from  the  top-down  and  the  bottom-up. 


PHOTO:  A  safety  brief  with  Soldiers 
and  Airmen  of  the  Kapisa-Parwan 
Provincial  Reconstruction  Team  at 
Forward  Operating  Base  Morales- 
Frazier  in  the  Kapisa  province  of 
Afghanistan,  13  August  2009,  prior  to 
a  mission.  (DOD,  SGT  Teddy  Wade) 


Where  Are  We  Now? 

Why  this  proposal?  Why  now?  Our  Army  will  continue  to  operate  in 
some  of  the  most  morally  ambiguous  and  complex  environments  in  his¬ 
tory — with  no  end  in  sight.  Our  Chief  of  Staff,  General  George  Casey, 
appropriately  calls  this  an  era  of  persistent  conflict.  Casey  and  other  senior 
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leaders  recognize  that  this  era  will  have  an  effect 
on  the  moral  and  ethical  development  and  climate 
of  our  Army. 

Our  Army  is  without  question  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  and  experienced,  best  trained  and  equipped, 
Army  in  the  world.  Our  training  models,  systems, 
and  centers  are  easily  the  best,  most  advanced,  and 
most  effective  in  the  world,  and  our  technological 
superiority  is  equally  impressive.  Our  Army  is  an 
Army  where  “training  is  king.”  And  rightly  so. 
However,  as  we  look  to  the  future  and  take  a  criti¬ 
cal  look  at  ourselves  (as  professionals  must  do),  we 
find  a  competence-character  mismatch. 

Interestingly,  this  same  topic  was  addressed  12 
years  ago  by  now  retired  Colonel  Darryl  Goldman 
in  “The  Wrong  Road  to  Character  Development,” 
Military  Review,  January-February  1998.  In  the 
article,  Goldman  also  focused  on  the  need  for  a 
cultural  change  due  to  the  compartmentalized  nature 
of  our  “character”  training.  He  correctly  notes  that 
in  the  Army  we  “fail  to  provide  young  adults  with 
the  training  and  education  required  for  appropri¬ 
ate  cognitive  development  and  change” — which 
means  the  current  methods  are  not  achieving  the 
results  we  want.2 

Evidence  of  the  Problem 

A  recent  review  of  the  Army’s  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Coips  (ROTC)  curriculum  revealed  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  curriculum  focuses  on 
developing  competency  while  less  than  10  percent 
concerns  character  education.  Additionally,  only 
about  5  percent  of  Training  and  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand  (TRADOC)  instruction  in  both  the  Officer 
and  Non-Commissioned  Officer  Education  System 
focuses  on  ethics  and  leadership.  Is  this  5  percent 
character  to  95  percent  competence  ratio  what  the 
Army  wants  to  espouse? 

And  what  about  character-focused  training  and 
education  in  our  units?  The  competency  vs.  char¬ 
acter  mismatch  exists  in  our  units  (in  terms  of  time 
dedicated  to  each),  and  experiences  compound  it. 
For  example,  look  at  any  unit’s  training  schedule 
and  compare  the  time  spent  on  competency  with 


the  time  spent  on  character.  How  often  has  a  squad 
had  to  redo  a  squad  tactical  exercise  lane  because  it 
didn’t  go  as  planned?  Contrast  that  with  how  often 
an  instructor  had  to  redo  a  class  on  the  Army  Values. 
Clearly,  we  have  a  mismatch.  In  addition,  the  Army 
has  recently  started  eliminating  chaplain  slots  from 
schoolhouses  through  a  plan  to  shift  these  ethics 
classes  to  distance  learning.  For  many  years,  these 
classes  were  the  responsibility  of  the  chaplains. 
These  are  all  examples  of  a  systemic  failure  to  under¬ 
stand  and  implement  a  holistic  ethical  leadership 
education  and  development  strategy  for  our  Army. 

The  Army  has  unwittingly  adopted  an  ineffective 
corporate  model  for  character  training.  However, 
people  leam  best  from  experience.  Training  to  teach 
a  skill  involves  attempting  to  cram  a  large  amount  of 
experience  into  a  short  time  frame.  This  is  usually 
in  the  form  of  a  lecture  or  class.  This  approach  is 
effective  only  if  the  intent  is  to  arm  the  learner  with 
a  skill.  This  is  a  great  method  if  the  outcome  is  to 
teach  a  Soldier  how  to  load  and  clear  a  weapon  or 
change  the  tire  on  a  truck.  However,  this  is  not  the 
way  to  develop  someone,  especially  in  the  moral  or 
ethical  arena.  You  cannot  teach  someone  in  a  class 
via  PowerPoint  how  to  recognize  a  moral  dilemma, 
weigh  the  potential  effects  of  a  decision,  and  behave 
in  the  morally  correct  way.  The  only  way  you  can  do 
this  is  by  developing —  changing — a  person.3 

Like  most  topics  we  teach  in  the  Army,  we  cur¬ 
rently  teach  ethics  and  values  in  a  compartmentalized 
manner.  This  is  evident  as  you  examine  unit  training 
schedules.  We  refer  to  classes  that  fall  under  the 
umbrella  of  moral  and  ethical  education  (respect, 
ethics  in  warfare,  sexual  harassment,  violence  at 
home  and  in  the  work  place,  etc.)  as  “mandatory 
training”  or  “chain  teaching.”  To  execute  this  training, 
the  Army  typically  issues  commanders  or  instructors 
“canned”  PowerPoint  slide  decks  and  orders  them  to 
train  all  members  of  their  unit  on  that  particular  topic 
by  a  given  date.  These  classes  are  an  hour-long  ses¬ 
sion  on  the  unit-training  schedule.  During  that  hour 
the  commander,  or  another  leader  in  the  unit,  delivers 
the  training.  Once  the  training  is  complete,  the  “block 
is  checked,”  and  the  unit  moves  on  to  the  next  task. 


...90  percent  of  the  [ROTC]  curriculum  focuses  on  developing 
competency  while  less  than  10  percent  concerns  character  education. 
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This  method  is  not  an  effective  way  to  develop 
an  individual  or  imprint  a  value  regarding  the 
culture  of  an  organization.4  In  fact,  it  can  actually 
have  the  opposite  effect.  This  method  of  transfer¬ 
ring  knowledge  on  these  important  subjects  is  not 
unique  to  company-sized  units.  It  is  how  moral  and 
ethical  training  takes  place  throughout  the  Army  at 
all  levels.  Sadly,  it  does  not  work  and  may  even  be 
c  ounterproductive : 

This  propensity  to  create  new,  isolated  ini¬ 
tiatives  to  address  varied  human  relations 
misconduct  has  been  the  fundamental  failure 
in  the  way  the  U.S.  military  has  addressed 
character  development  since  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  We  continually  assume 
that  secluded  enterprises  addressing  ethics, 
morals,  or  values  are  consequential  just 
because  they  give  the  impression  that  ‘we 
are  doing  something.’  In  fact,  this  fallacious 
faith  in  new,  detached  projects  is  evidence 
that  they  do  more  harm  than  good  by  divert¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  those  in  leadership  who 
have  the  authority  to  cause  real  change.5 
In  October  2008,  the  Army  held  a  Sexual  Assault 
Prevention  and  Risk  Reduction  Training  Summit. 
At  the  summit  (whose  guest  speakers  included  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff), 
the  Army  announced  its  new  “I  A.M.  Strong”  cam¬ 
paign  to  help  prevent  sexual  assaults  in  the  Army. 
Why  would  the  Army  need  to  address  issues  of 
respect  for  service  members  in  2008?  One  of  our 
seven  Army  Values  is  “respect.”  We  are  confident 
that  most  people  in  the  Army  have  the  seven  Army 
Values  memorized.  However,  memorizing  them  is 
not  enough.  For  the  Army  Values  to  be  meaningful, 
we  must  internalize  them,  embody  them,  and  live 
them.  We  can  and  should  be  better  than  this. 

A  powerful  example  of  the  “bumper  sticker” 
mentality  of  our  Army  Values  occurred  in  2005 
during  the  court  martial  of  a  Soldier  charged  with 
forcing  an  Iraqi  off  a  bridge  over  the  Tigris  River. 
During  the  sentencing  phase  at  the  Soldier’s  court 
martial,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Nate  Sassaman,  his 
battalion  commander,  testified  that  every  member  in 
his  battalion  carried  a  card  “based  on  Army  Values” 
and  “knew  Army  Values — inside  and  out — and  in 
fact,  strictly  followed  them.”6  But  carrying  a  card 
printed  with  the  Army  Values,  or  being  able  to 
recite  them,  is  a  far  cry  from  understanding  what 


...carrying  a  card  printed  with  the 
Army  Values,  or  being  able  to  recite 
them,  is  a  far  cry  from  understanding 
what  the  words  mean... 


the  words  mean,  believing  in  them,  internalizing 
them,  and  ultimately  embodying  the  values  into 
one’s  thoughts,  feelings,  beliefs,  and  behaviors. 

Recently,  during  interviews  conducted  with  12 
former  brigade  commanders  who  had  commanded 
troops  in  Iraq  or  Afghanistan,  we  found  there  were 
frustration  and  discontent  with  how  the  Army  cur¬ 
rently  conducts  training  and  education  in  the  area 
of  moral  and  ethical  development.  The  following 
themes  emerged  from  those  interviews: 

•  The  Army  does  not  do  a  good  job  of  developing 
Soldiers  morally  and  ethically. 

•  Character  competency  is  as  important  as  tacti¬ 
cal  competency  for  the  future  of  our  Army. 

•  If  I  had  to  do  it  all  again,  I  would  spend  more  time 
developing  my  Soldiers’  competency  in  character. 

•  Classroom  training  in  ethics  is  not  effective. 

Five  of  the  brigade  commanders  had  to  relieve 

or  reprimand  a  platoon  leader  or  platoon  sergeant 
for  either  detainee  abuse  or  violating  rules  of 
engagement  or  escalation  of  force  rules.  A  battalion 
commander  in  Iraq,  who  was  involved  in  an  Article 
15-6  investigation  on  the  circumstances  leading  up 
to  an  instance  of  kidnapping  and  gruesome  death, 
stated  that  it  would  take  a  “special  commander”  to 
have  prevented  this  unfortunate  incident  (because 
of  the  derogatory  climate  that  existed  in  the  unit 
following  the  highly  publicized  rape  and  murder 
of  a  young  Iraqi  girl).  When  asked  if  the  Army  has 
such  “special  commanders,”  he  responded,  “yes, 
but  only  very  few.”7  How  do  we  grow  and  develop 
these  special  Soldiers  and  leaders  to  operate  in  a 
complex  and  morally  ambiguous  environment  that 
will  most  likely  continue  for  several  years  to  come? 

Training-Education-Development 

The  primary  problem  is  that  the  Army  does  not 
have  a  model  for  character  and  leader  development. 
We  have  a  piecemeal,  catch-as-catch-can  training 
checklist  that  attempts  to  teach  Soldiers  character 
and  ethics.  We  expect  leaders  to  give  subordinates 
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“on-the-job-training”  in  character  without  an 
explicit  model  or  strategy  and  without  equipping 
the  leaders  with  the  knowledge  and  tools  to  do  the 
job.  Our  Army  must  do  better  than  this. 

Character  must  be  developed,  not  taught.  Training 
results  in  a  skill,  education  results  in  more  or  new 
knowledge,  and  development  results  in  a  changed 
person.  Therefore  our  Army  needs  to  develop  char¬ 
acter,  and  to  undergo  development,  people  must 
undergo  a  transformation  that  fundamentally  alters 
how  they  think,  feel,  and  behave.  In  short,  there 
must  be  permanent  change.  For  example,  we  can 
train  (transferring  skills  and  abilities)  a  leader  on 
mentoring  techniques.  We  can  educate  (transferring 
knowledge)  a  leader  on  the  human  development 
process  behind  those  same  mentoring  techniques. 
Finally,  we  can  develop  (lasting  changes  in  one’s 
identity,  perspectives,  and  meaning-making  system) 
leaders  by  creating  an  identity  in  which  they  see 
themselves  as  a  mentor  and  leader  developer.8 

Soldiers  reveal  their  character  through  their 
behavior — in  the  context  of  their  daily  lives  and 
while  displaying  their  competency.  A  good  test  of 
Soldiers’  character  is  how  they  behave  when  some¬ 
thing  has  gone  wrong.  Character  does  not  reveal 
itself  in  a  vacuum.  The  construct  of  “character” 
is  visible  in  what  we  do  all  the  time  (although  we 
often  do  not  think  in  these  terms).  As  such,  our 
Army  needs  to  morally  develop  ethical  leaders  for 
complex  contingencies. 

How  do  people  develop  character?  The  research 
in  this  area  is  a  mixed  bag.  A  powerful  pedagogical 
method,  espoused  by  Dr.  Lee  Knefelkemp  from 
Columbia  University,  is  to  get  people  out  of  their 
comfort  zone — make  them  feel  uncomfortable  by 
facilitating  discussions  on  subjects  they  don’t  want 
to  talk  about.  This  process  causes  cognitive  disso¬ 
nance  in  individuals’  minds,  which  challenges  their 
beliefs  and  leads  to  change. 

The  Army  needs  to  take  a  holistic  view  of  char¬ 
acter  development.  A  common  model  used  for 
development  is: 


New  Knowledge 


Reflection  ◄ - ►  Developmental 

Experiences 


A  good  test  of  Soldiers’  character  is 
how  they  behave  when  something 
has  gone  wrong.  Character  does  not 
reveal  itself  in  a  vacuum. 


Our  goal  needs  to  be  to  intentionally  create 
opportunities  and  set  the  conditions  for  Soldiers  to 
understand  and  internalize  James  Rest’s  four  stages 
of  moral  development:9 

•  Moral  recognition 

•  Moral  judgment. 

•  Moral  intention. 

•  Moral  action. 

We  need  to  develop  Soldiers  who  are  more  intellectu¬ 
ally  and  morally  complex  and  have  the  moral  courage 
to  act  on  their  beliefs  and  values.  This  is  much  easier 
said  than  done.  Successful  programs  “begin  with  a 
model  that  includes  cognitive,  affective,  and  behav¬ 
ioral  dimension . . .  and  a  program  as  diverse  as  values 
clarification,  moral  dilemma  discussion,  role-playing, 
and  conflict  resolution.”  Additionally,  there  is  evidence 
“that  moral  development  can  continue  into  adulthood, 
and  that  particularly  dramatic  changes  can  occur  in 
young  adulthood  in  the  context  of  professional  school 
education . . .  [Mjoral  and  ethical  development  occurs 
in  a  variety  of  settings,  both  formal  and  informal.”10 

Our  Army  needs  to  create  these  formal  and  infor¬ 
mal  settings  and  practice  (role-play,  rehearse)  moral 
intention  and  moral  action.  The  biggest  gap  in  the 
Rest  model  is  the  step  between  moral  intentions  and 
moral  actions.  Often,  our  Soldiers  know  the  right 
thing  to  do,  but  (often  due  to  misplaced  loyalty)  lack 
the  moral  courage  to  actually  do  it.  There  are  many 
examples  from  our  current  conflicts  (the  Bagram  Air 
Base  beatings,  Abu  Ghraib,  Operation  Iron  Trian¬ 
gle);  Soldiers  knew  the  right  thing  to  do  but  failed  to 
do  it.  Toner  notes  that  this  fundamental  problem  has 
a  solution:  “A  major  problem  with  ethics  education 
is  that  it  cannot  be  crammed  into  neat  compartments 
and  nice-sounding,  desired  learning  outcomes.  .  . 
There  is  no  ‘magic  bullet’ — no  always-certain  ethi¬ 
cal  compass.  We  must  teach  moral  reasoning,  not 
just  ‘core  values’  or  ‘ethical  checklists.’”11 

Albert  Bandura  has  described  the  choice  to  do 
nothing  (or  look  the  other  way)  “as  moral  disen¬ 
gagement”: 
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...Soldiers  know  the  right  thing 
to  do,  but  (often  due  to  misplaced 
loyalty)  lack  the  moral  courage 
to  actually  do  it. 

Simply  stated,  moral  disengagement  is  what 
happens  to  human  beings  when  they’re 
stretched  beyond  their  emotional  and  psy¬ 
chological  capacity.  Their  bodies,  psyches, 
minds,  and  souls  disengage  from  events 
around  them  and  they  become  detached, 
in  an  almost  dissociative  state.  Unchecked, 
a  person  will  ‘reconstrue,’  or  use  strained 
logic  to  justify  their  amoral  behaviors.12 

This  era  of  persistent  conflict  has  stretched,  and 
will  continue  to  stretch,  Soldiers  beyond  their  emo¬ 
tional  and  psychological  capacity: 

To  develop  good  character,  students  need  many 
and  varied  opportunities  to  apply  values  such 
as  responsibility  and  fairness  in  everyday  inter¬ 
actions  and  discussion . . .  [Tjhrough  repeated 
moral  experiences  students  .  .  .  develop  and 
practice  the  moral  skills  and  behavioral  habits 
that  make  up  the  action  side  of  character  .  .  . 
in  a  learning  and  moral  community  in  which 
all  share  responsibility  for  character  education 
and  attempt  to  adhere  to  the  same  core  values. 13 
How  do  we  create  developmental  experiences 
and  introduce  new  knowledge  to  develop  Soldiers 
morally  and  ethically?  It  is  not  that  hard,  but  it 
takes  time,  thought,  and  mentorship.  A  start  is  to 
provide  Soldiers  real-world  simulated  experiences, 
similar  to  a  tactical  exercise  lane,  and  add  realistic 
contexts  and  situations  to  confront.  Develop  real- 
world  problems  they  must  tackle  and  struggle 
with.  Create  opportunities  for  Soldiers  and  leaders 
to  practice  ethical  decision-making  and  analyze 
vignettes  from  a  variety  of  ethical  lenses  (outcome- 
focused,  rules/process-focused,  values-focused). 
While  we  expose  them  to  complex,  multi-task, 
tactical  operations,  we  must  embed  morally  intense 
variables  into  the  equation.  We  should  attempt 
to  get  Soldiers  out  of  their  comfort  zones,  create 
anxiety,  and  require  them  to  make  difficult  deci¬ 
sions  that  do  not  necessarily  have  a  right  answer, 
but  that  do  have  consequences. 


Quality  coaching  and  mentorship  (guided  reflection) 
must  be  ongoing  throughout  the  process.  A  leader, 
coach,  or  mentor  should  help  students  find  meaning 
in  their  experiences  and  examine  their  perceptions  and 
decisions.  Leaders  and  coaches  should  also  pass  along 
their  experiences  without  passing  judgment.  We  have 
intentionally  chosen  the  word  coach,  not  teacher  or 
counselor  because  it  is  important  how  we  deliver  the 
message.  In  order  for  someone  to  change,  he  must 
develop,  and  this  takes  realism,  experience,  and  repeti¬ 
tion.  The  bottom  line  is  that  training  is  ineffective  when 
trying  to  develop  people.  “It  isn’t  until  the  Teader-in- 
training’  is  required  to  live  through  a  problem  and  has 
to  figure  it  out  first  hand  that  it  soaks  in.”14 

This  idea  is  not  new.  Integrating  training,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  development  in  one  holistic  model  of 
competence  development  is  beginning  to  infiltrate 
into  the  Army  culture.  Our  Army  is  slowly  moving 
toward  an  adaptive  leader  training  and  development 
model.  Because  of  the  ever-increasing  complexity 
of  the  modem  battlefield,  Soldiers  and  leaders  must 
make  split-second,  hyper-important  decisions  that 
have  second-  and  third-order  and  sometimes  strategic 
effects.  N ot  trained  in  particular  skills,  but  developed 
to  have  certain  characteristics  and  traits — Soldiers 
and  leaders  will  have  to  be  nimble  physically,  men¬ 
tally,  socially,  and  emotionally — and  have  strength  of 
both  character  and  competence.  All  Soldiers  have  to 
have  the  ability  to  think  critically  and  act  resolutely. 

As  mentioned  above,  an  important  aspect  of 
the  developmental  model  is  reflection.  Reflection 
is  a  concept  that  many  people  in  the  Army  either 
don’t  like  or  don’t  know  about,  but  it  is  vital  to 
character  development.  Reflection  involves  a 
person  (or  group)  thinking  about,  writing  about, 
and  discussing  in  detail  an  experience,  idea,  value, 
or  new  knowledge.  Moreover,  for  reflection  to  be 
developmental,  someone  (a  squad  leader,  a  platoon 
sergeant  or  leader,  coach,  mentor)  must  push  the 
envelope  and  facilitate  a  reflective  experience  that 
takes  the  individual  out  of  his  or  her  comfort  zone. 

...to  be  developmental,  [one] 
...must push  the  envelope  and 
facilitate  a  reflective  experience 
that  takes  the  individual  out  of 
his  or  her  comfort  zone. 
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What  It  Looks  Like  In  Action 

Let’s  look  at  two  key  components  of  charac¬ 
ter — respect  and  integrity.  Topics  such  as  respect 
and  integrity  should  not  be  compartmentalized  in 
Soldiers’  and  leaders’  brains.  Respect  and  integrity 
are  not  vague,  theoretical  terms  that  we  should  think 
about  and  talk  about  occasionally.  They  must  be 
who  we  are.  Soldiers  cannot  understand  and  display 
respect  and  integrity  in  terms  of  being  “on  duty”  or 
“off  duty.”  The  recent  sex  scandal  involving  drill 
sergeants  and  recruits  is  an  example  of  this  “on 
duty”  vs.  “off  duty”  mentality. 

For  example,  a  platoon  leader  can  discuss  the 
importance  of  accurate  property  accountability 
and  readiness  reporting  while  conducting  a  motor 
pool  inspection.  A  battalion  commander  can  initi¬ 
ate  a  ten-minute  discussion  about  respect  at  the 
end  of  a  training  meeting.  A  company  commander 
can  discuss  conflicting  loyalties  with  fellow  com¬ 
manders  or  Soldiers  while  eating  in  the  dining 
facility.  During  a  selected  “down”  time  in  a  mis¬ 
sion  rehearsal  exercise,  a  platoon  sergeant  can 
insert  a  five-minute  discussion  on  the  importance 
of  accuracy  in  reporting.  Opportunities  such  as 
these  are  numerous,  and  it  is  worth  remembering 
that,  from  a  developmental  perspective,  “omission 
of  discourse  is  not  value-neutral  education.  There 
is  no  such  thing.  Omission  is  a  powerful,  even  if 
unintended,  signal  that  these  issues 
are  unimportant.”15  Consequently, 
when  our  Army,  in  any  venue,  fails 
to  address  moral  and  ethical  implica¬ 
tions,  a  clear  message  has  been  sent 
to  the  audience:  “Right  now,  this  is 
not  that  important.” 

A  start  in  implementing  this 
change  can  occur  in  our  school- 
houses  if  instructors  simply  ask 
themselves,  “What  are  some  of  the 
ethical  challenges  that  occur  in  my 
subject  (maintenance  management, 
tactics,  first  aid,  communications, 
intelligence,  firing  safety,  supply 
management,  convoy  operations, 
etc.)?”  The  instructor  can  then 
infuse  the  challenges  into  the  cur¬ 
riculum  or  through  pedagogical 
techniques.  For  example,  a  class  on 
how  to  conduct  preventive  mainte¬ 


nance  checks  and  services  on  a  vehicle  can  include 
a  discussion  on  the  importance  of  accurate  materiel 
readiness  reporting.  She  might  say,  “Your  fellow 
Soldiers  may  be  put  at  risk  if  you  report  a  vehicle 
fully  mission  capable,  when  it  really  isn’t.”  The 
long-term  solution  will  have  experts  in  the  field 
of  character  development  assisting  TRADOC  and 
our  schoolhouses  with  integrating  character  and 
competency  lessons  in  curricula. 

The  individuals  who  can  best  change  this  culture 
in  our  Army  are  those  selected  to  lead  Soldiers  at 
the  company,  battalion,  and  brigade  level — com¬ 
manders  and  command  sergeants  major.  These  key 
leaders  have  the  most  direct  influence  on  Soldiers 
and  subordinate  leaders  and  should  lead  the  way  in 
changing  culture  (and  climate)  in  our  Army.  They 
also  set  the  culture  and  climate  in  their  units  so  that 
Soldiers  are,  and  feel  they  are,  a  part  of  the  team. 
Key  leaders  in  an  organization  have  the  most  suc¬ 
cess  in  changing  its  culture. 16 

Therefore,  commanders  and  command  sergeants 
major  at  all  levels  should  challenge  each  other 
and  challenge  their  Soldiers  to  help  change  our 
culture.  This  is  not  resource-intensive.  We  can  and 
should  make  subjects  such  as  honesty  and  integ¬ 
rity  a  common  part  of  the  conversation  in  motor 
pools,  forward  operating  bases,  training  areas, 
orderly  rooms,  and  athletic  fields.  We  should  talk 


Soldiers  from  the  Public  Affairs  Office  listen  to  an  NCO  at  Joint  Security 
Station  Zafaraniya,  eastern  Baghdad,  Iraq,  18  April  2009. 
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l/Ve  can  and  should  make  subjects 
such  as  honesty  and  integrity  a 
common  part  of  the  conversation 
in  motor  pools,  forward  operating 
bases,  training  areas,  orderly  rooms, 

and  athletic  fields. 


openly  and  comfortably  about  what  these  words 
mean.  We  should  have  open,  honest  dialogues  on 
the  topic  of  respect  ( What  does  it  look  like?  What 
does  it  not  look  like?).  These  discussions  do  not 
have  to  be  formal  classes  on  a  training  schedule. 
Developing  people  to  be  more  morally  and  intel¬ 
lectually  complex  (as  opposed  to  training  or  even 
educating  them  about  the  subjects)  requires  taking 
them  out  of  their  comfort  zones  and  talking  with 
them,  not  to  them. 

Commanders  and  other  leaders  should  have  young 
Soldiers  lead  discussions  in  these  areas.  A  platoon 
leader  can  ask  a  specialist  to  give  an  example  of  a 
conflict  between  loyalty  and  integrity.  Two  platoon 
sergeants  can  discuss  what  respect  does  not  look 
like  in  front  of  their  platoons.  A  group  of  Soldiers 
can  role-play  examples  of  honesty.  Peer  interaction 
on  these  difficult  and  uncomfortable  topics  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  developmental  techniques.  We 
are  limited  in  this  area  only  by  our  imaginations, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  set  aside  a  one-hour  block 
of  instruction  to  initiate  such  discussions. 

Ensuring  Soldiers  in  a  unit  genuinely  have 
character  (and  are  competent)  is  a  leadership  and 
command  responsibility  at  its  most  basic  level. 
Like  most  “issues”  in  the  Army,  this  is  simply  a 
leadership  issue.  Historically,  “commanders  are 
responsible  for  everything  a  unit  does  and/or  fails 
to  do.”  This  is  a  simple,  yet  powerful  concept. 
Interestingly,  in  terms  of  accepting  responsibility 
for  the  “character”  climate  and  behavior  in  a  unit, 
we  can  learn  something  from  our  Navy  comrades- 
in-arms.  If  our  Army  adopted  the  Navy’s  concept 
that  “if  the  ship  runs  aground,  it  is  the  captain’s 
responsibility,”  it  would  create  a  different  paradigm 
in  commanders’  minds.  Commanders  will  real¬ 
ize  that  if  they  fail  to  properly  and  fully  develop 
character  in  their  Soldiers,  they  are  setting  the 
conditions  for  failure. 


Changing  a  Culture 

The  shift  we  are  advocating  would  be  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  in  the  Army’s  culture,  not  an  incre¬ 
mental  or  methodical  one.  To  be  effective,  leaders 
at  the  highest  levels  of  the  organization  would  have 
to  require  it.  These  leaders  need  to  create,  drive, 
and  propel  this  change  to  ensure  it  affects  every 
facet  of  the  Army’s  leader  development  and  edu¬ 
cation  systems.17  The  current  status  quo  separates 
competency  and  character-based  development.  The 
new  paradigm  will  always  develop  competence  and 
character  simultaneously — and  thus  increases  the 
time  spent  in  character  development. 

After  the  cultural  shift,  competence  and  character 
will  be  a  part  of  everything  we  do.  As  a  guide  to 
propel  this  change,  we  propose  to  use  John  Kotter ’s 
eight  steps  in  changing  an  organization’s  culture: 

1.  Establish  a  sense  of  urgency  (from  the  top- 
down  and  the  bottom-up). 

2.  Create  a  guiding  coalition  (to  take  the  ball  and 
run  with  it). 

3.  Develop  a  vision  and  strategy  to  integrate 
character  and  competence. 

4.  Communicate  the  change  vision  using  senior 
leaders. 

5.  Empower  broad-based  action  by  removing 
barriers  to  change. 

6.  Generate  short-term  wins  by  integrating  char¬ 
acter  education  into  our  curriculums. 

7.  Consolidate  gains  and  produce  more  change 
(by  integrating  character  education  into  our  train¬ 
ing  venues). 

8.  Anchor  new  approaches  in  the  culture  by 
challenging  others  in  the  organization  to  talk  about 
the  change.18 

There  will  be  a  steep  learning  curve  for  instruc¬ 
tors  and  leaders  on  how  to  create  and  facilitate 
these  uncomfortable  conversations.  However,  a 
good  part  of  the  strategy  to  implement  this  change 
is  to  “just  do  it.”  We  need  to  set  the  conditions  and 
create  opportunities  for  Soldiers  to  think  about  the 
way  they  understand  difficult  issues  such  as  killing, 
murder,  torture,  rape,  and  how  to  relate  to  detainees 
and  foreigners.  Soldiers  need  to  test  and  challenge 
their  thoughts,  beliefs,  and  values.  This  simple  first 
step  will  actually  be  a  huge  step  toward  addressing 
the  cultural  change  we  propose. 

If  the  Army  decides  to  make  this  cultural  change, 
it  will  actually  save  time  and  money.  The  net  saving 
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occurs  because  Soldiers  will  no  longer  have  to  sit  in 
classrooms  and  theaters  for  ethics-related  training. 
Our  Army  will  have  transformed  into  a  profession 
where  character  and  competence  training,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  development  occur  simultaneously — with 
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